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Crisis Management: 
Everyone's Responsibility 



When crisis happens, everyone, from the most junior 
Sailor to the most senior Leadership, are challenged to 
cope with and participate in the response and recovery 
process. Each individual brings unique skills, knowledge, 
resources, and perspectives to the situation, and his or 
her contribution may be instrumental in efforts to 
prevent or intervene in an emergency. No one person 
can ever truly fully anticipate and plan for all possible 
contingencies or emergencies. Therefore, responding to 
a crisis is a team effort and it is everyone's responsibility 
to train and develop knowledge and skills to be able to 
cope with and participate effectively in a any crisis. 



The ultimate measure of a man is not where he stands in 
moments of comfort and convenience, but where he stands at 
times of challenge and controversy. 



Martin Luther King, Jr. 



Crisis situations can happen anytime anywhere to anyone. 



Dealing with a crisis is 
not a solo act. 

Various factors can 
lead a person into a 
crisis state or to be 
challenged with a 
crisis situation. 

In either situation, no 
one is expected to 
face the crisis alone. 
Crisis management is a 
team effort. Don't be 
afraid to get help. 




A CRISIS is a difficulty or dangerous situation 
that needs attention or intervention. 

Crises can occur on a personal, family, 
community, national, or global level. Crises can 
occur in various areas, such as emotional, 
medical, relational, spiritual, financial, or war. 

On a personal level, crises and challenges can 
lead to personal growth or damage to the 
individual or relationships. Stress and problems 
are an inevitable part of life for every one of us. 
However, crises can be prevented through being 
aware of and proactively managing daily and 
unexpected stressors. How we deal with stress 
and problems can turn a great day into a bad 
one and sometimes violent. Normal symptoms 
of stress include feeling overwhelmed, 
depression, irritability and anger, sleep 
problems, feeling exhausted, or eating too 
much or too little. More severe stress reactions 
include alcohol or drug abuse, work-related 
problems, marital or relationship problems, and 
aggression and violence. 

In the Navy, we are called to respond to 
international and global crises. As medical 
personnel, we are called to care for individuals 
or groups of people in crisis or in the aftermath 
of a crisis. Caring for people in crises can cause 
stress and sometimes lead to compassion 
fatigue. Unmanaged stress and compassion 
fatigue can lead to personal emotional crises. 



Therefore, it is important for us to engage in 
self-care and stress management activities to 
alleviate stress reactions. When stress becomes 
unmanageable and the situation gets out of 
control, there are various avenues for 
intervention. 

Where do I get help? 

• Use your chain of command - The US Naval 
Hospital and its Branch Clinics are 
committed to ensuring the wellbeing and 
safety of its staff and beneficiaries. Your 
chain of command can assist you in 
understanding and dealing with stress. They 
can also provide resources and referrals to 
help. 

• Use your social support network - These are 
your friends, family, coworkers, and 
mentors. Talking helps. 

• Use community resources: 

❖ Chaplain 

❖ Fleet and Family Services 

❖ Medical providers 

❖ Mental Health: 315-243-5171 or walk- 
in to Mental Health Department, E-22 

❖ Military One Source, online resources 



Understanding Aggression 

What is Aggression? 

Aggression is hostile, injurious, or destructive 
behavior that can be physical, verbal, mental, or 
emotional in nature. 



Aggression may be committed by some individuals 
to express anger, intimidate or threaten, show 
dominance or control, achieve a goal, in self- 
defense, as a fear response, or in reaction to stress 
or frustration. Aggression can also be a symptom 
or result of various underlying problems. For 
example, aggression can occur while under the 
influence of drugs or alcohol, as a symptom of a 
mood or psychotic disorder, brain damage, or 
provoked by situational stressors. Aggression can 
be most terrifying when it is unexpected and 
random. 

Aggression can be perpetrated toward: 

• yourself 

• another person 

• a group of individuals 

• a religious or political group 

• a country or nation 

• at random 

Examples of Aggressive Behaviors 

Yelling, personal insults, name calling, verbal 
threats, posturing, threatening gestures or looks, 
abusive phone calls, letters, or online messages, 
harassment, emotional abuse, pushing, restraining 
someone, spitting, assault, sexual harassment, 
rape, murder. 




Recognizing Aggression 

Emotional signs: anger, frustration, irritability, 
hypersensitivity, mood swings, apathy 

Physical signs: sweating, flushed or pale face, rise 
in pitch or volume of voice, muscles tension, 
clenched fists or jaws, change in breathing, staring 
eyes, restlessness, agitation 

Behavioral signs: disinhibition, yelling, swearing, 
no longer talking, jabbing finger or gestures, 
standing too close, poor concentration, fidgeting, 
aggressive posture, kicking, walking away, pacing 

Coping with Aggression in Others 

Maintain self-control: 

• Be aware of your own reactions to 
aggression and try to remain calm 

• Try to not to be defensive or become angry 

• Safety in numbers - ask for assistance 

Non-verbal strategies: 



Present a calm and non-threatening posture 
Maintain good eye contact, but allow 
opportunities for yourself and the individual 
to look down or away 
Use a calm voice 

Stay at the same eye level if possible 

Move slowly and predictably and avoid 

sudden movements or actions 

Respect personal space 

Avoid touching the individual 

Stand at an angle from the individual so you 

can side-step if needed 

Do not turn your back to the individual 

Be aware of escape routes 



Verbal strategies: 

• Build rapport by listening and being 
respectful 

• Reflect, clarify, and summarize statements 

• Avoid making demands, arguing, or trying to 
convince the individual 

• Do no answer abusive or insulting questions 

• Suggest healthy alternative behaviors, give 
choices 



"We do 
these 
things not 
because 
they are 
easy, but 
because ' 
they are 
hard." 

John F. 

Kennedy 

(1962) 



Responding to a crisis: Managing aggressive 
patients or violence in the workplace 

Safety First: 

When dealing with a crisis situation, continuously assess the situation to maintain 
personal safety, as well as safety of the team. If you feel unsafe, leave the 
situation and call for assistance. Use your team members. 

Communicate: 




When working as a team, it is important to communicate with your teammates 
before acting or reacting. It is vital to ensure everyone knows their roles and 
what to do during the preparation process. HM1 Delgado, IDC, HM1 Valencia, IDC 

Matching skills and ability to the situation: 

As a leader, it is critical to get to know your Corpsmen and others working with 
you. As a leader, you are able to observe the performance and skills of Corpsmen 
demonstrated during debriefing sessions and various training, such as restraint 
training. Force Protection Drills, and active shooter drills. It can be dangerous to 
place individuals in situations if they are not mentally or physically prepared for 
them. HM1 Delgado, IDC, HM1 Valencia, IDC 

While some individuals might be naturally skillful in some abilities, others less 
confident can develop skill and confidence through training and practice. 



stay calm in the situation: 

When I had to deal with an unpredictable and 
violent patient, I was scared at first because I did 
not know what the patient was going to do. I 
realized I had to stay calm; because if I freaked 
out, that might cause other people or the patient 
to freak out also. To stay calm, I focused on 
knowing that I did not have to manage the patient 
alone and I had a medical team that I could get 
information and support from. After going 
through my first experience with a violent 
patient, I learned that I should get more 
information about the presenting problem and 
background before going into the treatment room 
with an unpredictable patient. HN Sylvester 

Maintain situational awareness: 

In a crisis situation, it is crucial to be aware of 
your surroundings. In dealing with a violent or 
unpredictable patient, it is helpful to observe the 
patient's behaviors, body language, tone of voice, 
and movements. By watching the patient, I was 
able to anticipate when an aggressive patient was 
getting too close to providers, targeting certain 
individuals, reacting to triggers, or escalating 
distress or aggression. HM1 Delgado, IDC 

Situational factors: Patient risk factors include 
signs of intoxication, medical instability, and 
mental health symptoms. Location factors 
include escape or exit routes, facility resources or 
availability, and whether other patients or 
individuals might be caught up in the situation. 
Personnel resources include having another staff 
member in the room with you, availability of 
teammates, and availability of support from 
Security forces. Sometimes a show of force can 
help deter violence. HM1 Valencia, IDC 




HM1 Valencia, IDC, BMC Sasebo 




HN Sylvester, HM1 Delgado, IDC 
BMC Sasebo 



Maintain readiness through 
debriefing and training: 

Training is important for developing and training 
skills needed in crises. Practicing drills helps 
people learn procedures so that they can react 
more efficiently, rather than trying to figure out 
what to do in the middle of a crisis. HM1 
Valencia, IDC 

In a recent incident with an aggressive patient, 
we learned how vital it was to debrief and review 
critical skills after an event. When the aggressive 
patient returned to our clinic a second day, we 
were ready to respond immediately as we were 
able to communicate information about the 
patient, assign roles to people identified with 
critical skills and training, and to work together 
more efficiently as a team. HM1 Delgado, IDC 

Be flexible: 

No matter how much training you get, no one can 
be fully prepared for every crisis or emergency 
situation. It is important to learn how to be 
flexible and be ready to adapt to the patient's 
characteristics and behaviors or to the situation. 
HM1 Delgado, IDC 



Tip Summary: What NOT to do during De-escalation 



TACOS 

DO NOT Threaten the individual 

Argue or contradict the individual 
Challenge the individual 
Order or command the individual 
Shame or disrespect the individual 




LCDR San Luis 
BMC Sasebo 



Summary Tips: 

• When dealing with an unpredictable and 
potentially violent situation, be flexible and 
prepared to react to change. 

• There is strength in numbers: Go get help. 

• You don't have to rush or react immediately. 

• Be calm, collected, and rational. 

❖ Maintain a calm and non-threatening 
posture as the patient and others might 
react to your body language. 

❖ Try to defuse or de-escalate the situation 

• Practice, practice, practice. 

❖ Be familiar with procedures and policies. 

❖ Participate in training, such as restraint 
training 

❖ Build skills and confidence in your abilities 



Coping with the Aftermath of Violence: 

• Talk to others about your experience 

• Participate in debriefing sessions 

• Attempt to process and understand what happened 

• Avoid minimizing what happened and your reactions to it 

• Engage in stress management and relaxation techniques 

• Obtain adequate sleep, nutrition, hydration, and exercise 

• Try to maintain a normal daily routine 

• Be aware of possible symptoms that might occur after a crisis 

❖ Mood changes, such as depression, irritability, anxiety, apathy 

❖ Changes in sleep 

❖ Constantly thinking or dreaming about the event 

❖ Muscle tension 

❖ Fatigue 

❖ Problems concentrating 

❖ Changes in your thinking about people, the world, life, etc. 

❖ Feeling guilty or questioning your actions or reactions 



